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W  K  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  offer  any  apology 
for  adding  another  to  the  already  large  number  of  ed¬ 
ucational  journals  in  the  country.  There  are  yet  too 
few  for  the  work  to  be  done.  The  press  is  the  great 
engine  of  power  and  influence  in  the  development  and 
direction  of  thought.  We  write  and  print  because  we 
wish  to  develope  our  own  thoughts  and  perchance 
‘‘  lend  a  hand  ”  in  directing  the  thoughts  of  others 
to  comprehend  what  t^ere  is  in,  and  what  is  to  come 
from  the  American  system  of  popular  education.  We 
believe  that  the  Free  School  is  the  palladium  of  our 
liberty ;  that  freedom  depends  upon  the  education  of 
all  the  people ;  and  that  the  greatest  happiness  possible 
to  man  can  only  be  found  in  the'exercise  of  that  free¬ 
dom  which  a  symmetrical  and  complete  education 
makes  it  possible  for  him  to  enjoy.  We  believe  that 
everything  that  can  be  said  to  give  to  our  teachers  a 
broader  and  more  comprehensive  idea  of  the  work 
they  are  striving  to  do,  ought  to  be  said. 

W e  intend  that  the  Eddcatiokist  shall  remain  free 
from  all  “  entangling  alliances,”  and  be  ever  ready 


and  willing  to  give  expression  to  any  thoughts  which 
will  advance  the  right  or  expose  the  wrong.  To  this 
end  we  extend  a  general  invitation  to  all  to  use  our  col¬ 
umns,  promising  an  open  field  for  all  courteous  and 
profitable  discussion. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  us  by  the  former 
publishers  of  the  Public  School  Advocate,  to  furnish  the 
subscribers  of  that  paper  with  copies  of  the  Educa¬ 
tionist  for  the  unexpired  term  of  their  subscription. 


We  congratulate  the  teachers  upon  two  recent 
amendments  to  the  school  law.  A  fee  can  no  longer 
be  demanded  for  the  privilege  of  being  examined,  and 
the  humiliation  of  submitting  to  the  ordeal  of  a  popu¬ 
lar  election  by  the  people  of  the  district  is  no  longer 
required.  This  custom  of  popular  election  has  always 
been  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  discord  in  the 
district,  and  consequently  in  the  school,  and  its  aboli¬ 
tion  will  do  much  towards  rendering  our  schools  more 
efficient.  It  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  one  of 
the  most  unendurable  things  connected  with  public 
school  teaching,  that  the  teacher  must  run  this  gauntlet, 
and  we  are  heartily  glad  that  it  is  no  longer  required. 

The  importance  of  the  same  general  course  of  study 
in  all  the  High  Schools  of  our  State  is  daily  manifest¬ 
ing  itself,  and  will  not  probably  be  over  estimated.  In 
a  State  like  ours,  frequent  removals  of  families  from 
one  city  to  another  will  occur.  It  is  promised  by  our 
Constitution,  that  a  uniform  system  ol  public  schools 
shall  be  established.  This  promise  is  not  fulfilled  in 
its  spirit  nor  in  its  letter,  when  the  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  is  so  different  in  the  various  cities  and  towns  of  the 
State.  There  is  not  so  much  fault  to  be  found  with 
the  lower  grades  as  with  the  High  Schools.  The  course 
of  study  in  New  Albany,  for  instance,  is  so  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  Indianapolis,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
a  pupil  from  the  former  city  to  enter  the  corresponding 
grade,  or  hardly  any  grade,  in  the  High  School  of  Indi¬ 
anapolis.  This  is  wrong.  We  owe  it  to  the  State  to  so 
harmonize  our  courses  of  instruction  that  there  shall 
be  a  similarity  in  the  leading  studies,  in  all  the  High 
Schools  of  the  State.  If  the  object  of  school  instruc¬ 
tion  is  to  fit  persons  for  life,  then  it  ought  not  to  be 
very  difficult  to  determine  a  general  course  of  training 
that  shall  best  do  this.  It  is  not  difficult.  All  that  is 
needed  is  a  realization  of  the  evil  that  now  exists,  and 
a  conference  of  High  School  Principals  and  Superin¬ 
tendents.  We  propose  that  there  shall  be  such  a  Con¬ 
ference  before  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year. 
Brother  Principals,  what  say  you  ? 
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The  future  is  full  of  promise  for  our  State.  And  it 
is  the  immediate  future;  while  the  present  is  by  no 
means  barren  of  praiseworthy  results.  Scarcely  a  de¬ 
cade  has  passed  since  Indiana  was  but  another  name 
for  ignorance  and  boorishness.  We  had  comparatively 
little  wealth,  and  seemingly  less  enterprise.  Especial¬ 
ly  were  we  criticized  for  our  want  of  zeal  in  education¬ 
al  reform.  But  our  people  were  born  into  a  new  life 
during  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  which  has  developed 
into  an  earnest,  aggressive  effort  for  the  advance 
ment  of  all  the  interests  of  the  State.  The  education 
of  the  children  of  the  State  stand  among  the  first  of 
these.  Legislation  since  the  close  of  the  war  has  been 
friendly  and  encouraging.  Teachers  have  been  seek' 
ing  for  more  light  and  grasping  after  higher  thoughts. 
As  a  consequence  the  schools  of  the  State,  especially 
of  the  cities  and  towns,  have  wonderfully  improved. 

Indiana  is  no  longer  last,  but  among  the  first,  if  not 
the  first,  in  the  completeness  and  perfection  of  its 
common  school  system.  A  few  more  years  of  energetic 
labor  by  the  teachers  and  the  school  officers  will  give 
to  our  schools  a  rank  corresponding  to  their  opportuni¬ 
ties. 


The  State  Association  of  Indiana  Teachers,  held  its 
last  session  at  Logansport  during  the  holidays.  It  was 
one  of  the  largest  and  in  every  respect  the  best  meet¬ 
ings  ever  held  in  the  State.  There  are  two  causes  that 
contributed  to  this  result.  First,  the  ability  and  en¬ 
ergy  of  the  Executive  ('ommittee,  and  second,  the 
higher  grade  of  thought  that  is  everywhere  entering 
nto  the  teacher’s  work.  Our  theughtful  teachers  all 
over  the  State  are  discarding,  or  have  already  discard¬ 
ed,  she  swaddling  clothes  of  mere  forms  and  methods, 
and  are  searching  for  the  thought  of  which  the  method 
is  supposed  to  be  the  expression.  This  was  clearly 
manifested  by  the  papers  read  at  Logansport. 

President  Bell  led  off  with  an  able  inaugural,  in 
which  the  position  and  salary  of  women  as  teachers 
were  discussed.  There  are  two  questions  which  -en* 
ter  into  the  solution  of  this  problem.  One  is  the  old 
question  of  supply  and  demand ;  the  other  is  that  of 
equivalent  service.  Given  the  same  ability  and  the 
same  ratio  between  supply  and  demand,  and  women 
will  receive  the  same  salaries  as  men.  An  inequality 
in  either  of  these,  will  necessarily  produce  inequality 
in  remuneration.  This  seems  to  be  the  whole  question 
in  a  nut  shell,  and  a  settlement  of  it  upon  any  other 
basis  would  be  unphilosophical,,and  consequently  not 
permanent. 

President  Jones,  of  our  State  Normal  School,  read  a 
paper  upon  Moral  Instruction  in  Schools.  For  judg¬ 
ment  in  selection,  the  logic  of  its  arrangement,  clear¬ 
ness  of  statement,  force  and  cogency  of  its  reasoning 
and  completeness  in  all  its  parts,  it  was  a  model  pro- 
duction.  He  maintains  that  any  true  system  of  moral 
training  must  demand  the  same  regular  and  system, 
atic  study  and  recitation  that  is  given  to  a  purely  in¬ 
tellectual  science,  and  that  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  various  faculties,  powers,  and  capacities  of  the 
mind,  is  a  necessary  basis  upon  which  to  build  a  good 


moral  character.  This  psychological  foundation  being^ 
well  laid,  the  superstructure  which  is  built  thereon  has 
for  its  framework  the  Ten  Commandments — or  man’s 
duties  to  God,  and  to  his  fellow  man.  A  thorough  dis¬ 
cussion  of  each  of  these  in  their  numerous  applications 
to  the  various  conditions  of  life,  constitute  the  course- 
This  forms  a  system  of  moral  instruction  free  from  sec¬ 
tarian  bias,  and  requiring  a  free  and  full  use  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  and  nioral  faculties  in  the  discussion  of  the 
various  topics  that  arise  in  each  recitation.  This  must 
of  necessity  give  a  moral  growth  and  development 
which  it  is  impossible  to  attain  by  the  reading  of  stories, 
or  the  delivery  of  lectures.  We  are  apt  to  think  that, 
while  the  intellect  needs  regular  and  systematic  exer¬ 
cise,  the  moral  nature  requires  only  occasional  sugges¬ 
tions  and  admonitions,  which  may  be  thrown  in  at 
odd  times  when  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  else 
to  do. 

J.  J.  Mills,  of  Wabash,  read  a  well  written  paper 
upon  Incentives,  and  H.  S.  McKee,  of  Muncie,  present¬ 
ed  a  carefully  prepared  paper  upon  Psychology. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  make  mention  of  each  ex¬ 
ercise  All  was  good,  and  there  was  much  that  was  es¬ 
pecially  valuable.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  publish  some 
of  the  best  papers  at  an  early  day. 

A  MEETING  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  called 
for  April  8th.  The  powers  of  this  Board  have  been  much 
enlarged  by  recent  legislation,  and  the  next  meeting 
will  be  one  of  importance.  The  County  Superintend¬ 
ents  will  look  to  the  Board  for  instruction  and  direc¬ 
tion  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  arrange  a  plan  of  work  that  shall 
be  practical  and  thorough.  We  would  suggest  the 
holding  of  at  least  four  State  Institutes  during  the 
summer  vacation,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board, 
and  let  them  as  nearly  represent  the  ideal  institute  as 
possible.  There  are  many  reasons  for  making  this 
suggestion,  hut  the  two  most  important  are,  first, 
that  many  of  our  County  Superintendents  will  be 
new  and  inexperienced,  men  who  will  need  this  as¬ 
sistance,  and  should  be  encouraged  by  the  Board  to 
attend  for  that  reason.  Second,  it  is  now  time,  and 
the  time  is  propitious  for  inaugurating  a  change  in 
our  Institute  work  throughout  ,^the  State.  The  old 
routine  has  become  stale  and  tiresome.  There 
has  been  no  improvement  nor  modification  even,  for 
the  last  five  years.  This  is  not  true  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  thought  of  the  State,  and  where  can  we  look, 
except  to  the  State  Board  for  the  introduction  of  this 
better  thought  into  the  work  of  the  Institute.  It  is 
due  the  teachers  and  County  Superintendents,  that  the 
State  Board  of  Education  shall  conduct  institutes  in 
different  portions  of  the  State  that  shall  be  models  of 
their  kind,  and  shall  express  the  best  thought  of  the 
present  time  upon  this  subject.  We  believe,  therefore 
that  we  have  not  only  the  right  to  suggest,  but  also  to 
demand,  in  a  very  respectful  tone  however,  that  the 
Board  arrange  for  the  conducting  of  four  or  more  State 
Institutes,  such  as  we  bays  described,  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  vacation, 
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The  law  recently  passed  by  our  Legislature  provid* 
ing  for  th^  appointment  of  a  County  Superintendent, 
County  Boards  of  Education  and  other  important  re¬ 
forms,  is  a  step  forward.  We  publish  the  law  entire  in 
another  column,  and  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  it.  It  is  of  importance  in  this,  that  it  recognizes  for 
the  first  time  in  our  State  legislation,  the  importance 
of  the  supervision  of  our  country  schools  by  a  person 
having  the  ability  to  direct,  and  gives  him  the  neces¬ 
sary  authority  to  make  this  supervision  of  some  efiect. 
It  also  provides  for  a  County  Board  of  Education,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  trustees  of  the  townships  and  of  the 
school  trustees  of  the  cities  and  towns.  It  abolishes 
the  right  to  levy  a  tax  upon  teachers  for  the  privilege 
of  being  examined,  and  provides  for  the  holding  of 
township  institutes  and  some  minor  matters  that  are 
not  of  general  interest.  But  these  recognitions  and 
provisions  seem  to  us  of  but  little  practical  importance 
from  the  neglect  to  make  the  necessary  auxiliary  pro¬ 
visions.  The  attainments  of  a  Superintendent  tha** 
would  be  induced  to  brave  winter  storm  and  wind,  fur' 
nishing  his  own  conveyance  and  paying  his  own  ex. 
penses,  even  his  necessary  office  expenses,  for  the  paltry 
sum  of  four  dollars  per  day,  would  not  at  first  blush  be 
supposed  to  be  masterly. 

It  is  hoped,  however,  that  enough  master-workman 
may  be  found  who  are  sufficiently  endowed  with  a  mis¬ 
sionary  spirit  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  two  years,  f<Jr 
the  general  good  of  the  future  generation.  We  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  that  this  parsimony  will  defeat,  for  the 
most  part,  the  object  of  the  law.  A  Legislature  that 
was  so  mindful  of  its  own  pecuniary  needs,  ought  not 
to  have  refused  to  provide  just  compensation  for  a 
more  important  and  useful  public  servant. 

This  Board  of  Education  is  also  a  singular  mixture 
with  very  indefinite  powers.  The  trustees  of  the  town¬ 
ships,  the  school  trustees  of  the  cities  and  towns  and 
the  County  Superintendent  compose  the  Board,  a  ma 
jority  of  whom  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction 
of  business.  There  are  counties  in  the  State  in  which 
the  towns  and  cities  will  furnish  the  requisite  majority. 
In  these,  of  course,  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  busi¬ 
ness  to  be  transacted  without  the  attendance  of  some 
of  the  town  or  city  trustees.  Perhaps  it  is  fortunate 
that  the  powers  of  this  Board  are  not  very  extended. 
They  determine  what  textrbooks  shall  be  used  in  all 
the  schools  of  the  county,  except  in  the  cities,  and 
have  the  care  and  management  of  the  township  libra¬ 
ries.  They  “shall  consider!'  that  is,  think  about  or 
ponder,  "  the  general  wants  and  needs  of  the  school,” 
in  re.spect  to  “school  furniture,  books,  maps,  charts, 
etc.,”  but  it  seems  that  each  one  is  left  free  to  act  as 
seems  to  him  best,  after  he  shall  have  thus  meditated. 
It  will  hereafter  be  illegal  for  a  trustee  to  purchase  any 
of  these  articles  for  the  schools  of  his  township  with¬ 
out  deliberating.  This,  it  is  thought,  is  an  important 
point  gained.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  law  is  a  weak, 
sickly  effort  to  introduce  a  much  needed  reform.  It  was 
shorn  of  its  strength  by  the  Legislature,  after  it  left  the 
committee.  Its  enemies  determined  to  maim  what  they 
could  not  kill,  and  they  were  reasonably  successful. 


The  graduating  exercises  of  the  Indiana  Normal 
School  were  held  in  the  Assembly  Room  of  the  Nor¬ 
mal  School  Building,  on  March  18th. 

The  following  programme  was  followed : 

Music. 

Reading  of  Scriptures  and  Prayer. 

Lesson  with  Children.  Reading.  Lucy  V.  Gosney, 
New  Maysyille,  Putnam  Co. 

Paper  Aeme:  “United  States  History,  and  the 
Object  to  pe  Attained  by  Teaching  it  in  the  Public 
Schools.”  Albert  T.  Jaquith,  Wright’s  Corner  of 
Dearborn  Co. 

Music. 

Lesson  with  Children.  Human  Body.  Maggie 
Cox,  Brooklyn,  Morgan  Co. 

Paper.  Theme:  “Composition,  and  How  to  Teach 
it  to  Children.”  Reba  Woodard,  Richmond, 
Wayne  Co. 

Lesson  with  Children.  Mary  O.  Andrews,  Mar¬ 
shall,  Ill. 

Criticism  of  Miss  Andrews’  Lesson.  By  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Graduating  Class.  Miss  Woodard,  Pre¬ 
siding  Critic. 

Music. 

Paper.  Theme :  “  Freedom  and  its  Relation  to  Pop¬ 
ular  Education.”  Michael  Seiler,  Fairfield  Center, 
DeKalb  Co. 

Presentation  of  Certificates. 

Music. 

All  the  exercises  were  of  a  strictly  professonal  char¬ 
acter,  except  Mr.  Seiler’s  paper.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  a  report  that  shall  give  an  intelligent  idea  of 
the  character  of  the  work  that  this  school  is  doing. 
Only  those  who  were  in  attendance  can  fully  compre¬ 
hend  the  kind  of  discipline  and  culture  which  is  here 
obtained.  Everything  is  made  subservient  to  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  teacher  for  his  work.  He  never  loses 
sight  of  the  fact  “that  the  business  of  the  Normal 
School  is  to  prepare  the  students  for  teachers.”  Hence, 
some  who  enter  with  the  idea  that  the  instruction  is 
principally  academic  are  disappointed,  and  unless  they 
remain  long  enough  to  comprehend  the  “idea  of  a 
Normal  School,”  they  are  apt  to  go  away  dissatisfied. 
By  those  who  do  thus  remain,  however,  we  hear  but 
one  opinion  expressed.  The  extracts  from  Pres. 
Jones’s  Report,  published  in  another  column,  expresses 
clearly  and  forcibly  the  thought  that  should  form  the 
basis  of  Normal  School  instruction,  and  we  are  happy 
to  assure  our  readers  that  the  Normal  School  Faculty 
are  ably,  honestly  and  energetically  striving  to  give 
expression  to  this  thought  in  every  department  of  their 
work. 

The  papers  presented  by  the  graduating  class  were 
excellent.  We  shall  publish  Miss  Woodard’s  and  Mr. 
Seiler’s  entire,  in  subsequent  numbers  of  the  Educa¬ 
tionist.  To  those  teachers  who  wish  to  learn  those 
things  most  important  for  them  to  know,  to  become 
“master  workmen,”  we  say,  attend  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Terre  Haute. 
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The  twentieth  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Pub" 
lie  Instruction  for  the  State  of  Indiana,  for  the  years 
1871  and  1872,  is  a  carefully  prepared  and  valuable  doc¬ 
ument,  and  should  be  read  by  every  friend  of  popular 
education  in  the  State.  We  have  collated  some  of  the 
moat  valuable  statistics  in  another  column,  but  we  are 
unable,  at  this  time,  to  give  such  a  review  of  the  re¬ 
port  as  its  merits  and  the  importance  of  its  recommen¬ 
dations  demand.  It  is  our  intention,  however,  to  no¬ 
tice  at  length  some  of  the  more  important  suggestions, 
in  future  numbera  of  the  Educationist. 

Several  pages  of  the  report  are  devoted  to  the  discus, 
sion  of  the  compulsory  system.  It  is  a  startling  fact 
that  seven  and  one-half  per  cent  of  our  entire  popula¬ 
tion  are  illiterate,  and  that  ten  per  cent,  of  our  voting 
population  are  not  able  to  read  the  names  of  candi 
dates  for  whom  they  vote.  The  report  proceeds  to  dis 
cuss  at  length  the  right  of  the  state  to  enact  a  compul 
sory  law,  and  recommends  the  following  enactment: 

AN  ACT  TO  COMPEI,  CHILDREN  TO  ATTEND  SCHOOL. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Indiana,  That  every  parent,  guardian,  or 
other  person  in  the  State  of  Indiana  having  control 
and  charge  of  a  child  or  children  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  fourteen  years,  shall  be  required  to  send  any 
such  child  or  children  to  a  public  school  for  a  period  of 
at  least  twelve  weeks  in  each  school  year,  commencing 
on  the  first  Monday  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  at  least  six 
weeks  of  which  shall  be  consecutive,  unless  such  child 
or  children  are  excused  from  such  attendance  by  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  township,  or  by  the  School 
Trustees  of  the  town  or  city  in  which  such  parents  or 
guardians  reside,  upon  its  being  shown  to  their  satis¬ 
faction  that  his  bodily  or  mental  condition  has  been 
such  as  to  prevent  his  attendance  at  school  or  applica¬ 
tion  to  study  for  the  period  required,  or  that  such  child 
or  children  are  taught  in  a  private  school,  or  at  home, 
in  such  branches  as  are  usually  taught  in  primary 
schools,  or  have  already  acquired  the  ordinary  branches 
of  learning  taught  in  the  public  school ;  Provided,  In 
case  a  public  school  shall  not  be  taught  for  three 
months  during  the  year,  within  two  miles  by  the  near¬ 
est  traveled  road,  of  the  residence  of  any  person  with¬ 
in  the  school  district,  he  shall  not  be  liable  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
townships,  towns  or  cities  of  the  State,  to  cause  to  be 
posted  three  notices  of  this  law  in  the  most  public 
places  in  such  township,  towns  and  cities,  for  three 
weeks  during  the  month  of  August  in  each  year,  the 
expenses  of  such  publication  to  be  paid  out  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  school  funds  of  their  respective  corporations. 

Sec.  3.  In  case  any  parent,  guardian  or  other  per¬ 
son  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
said  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  shall  be  liable  to 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  dollars  or  more  than  ten 
dollars  for  the  first  offense,  nor  less  than  ten  or  more 
than  twenty  dollars  for  the  second  and  every  subse¬ 
quent  offense;  said  fine  shall  be  collected  by  the 
Township  Trustee  of  the  township,  and  by  the  Treasu¬ 
rer  of  the  Board  of  School  Trustees  of  towns  and 
cities,  in  the  name  of  the  township,  town  or  city,  in  an 
action  of  debt,  or  on  the  case;  and  when  collected 
shall  be  paid  into  the  special  school  revenue  of  such 
township,  town  or  city,  and  by  the  Trusteas  thereof  ac¬ 
counted  for  as  the  school  revenues  are  accounted  for. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duW  of  said  Trustee  and 
Treasurer  to  prosecute  any  offenses  occurring  under 
this  act,  and  any  such  Trustee  or  Treasurer  neglecting 


to  prosecute  for  such  fine  within  ten  days  qfter  a  writ¬ 
ten  notice  has  been  served  on  him  by  any  taxpayer  in 
his  corporation,  unless  the  person  so  ooifiplained  of 
shall  be  excused  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
township,  or  by  the  Board  of  School  Trustees  of  the 
town  or  city,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
twenty  or  more  than  fifty  dollars,  which  fine  shall  be 
prosecuted  for  and  in  the  name  of  the  township,  town 
or  city,  and  the  fine,  when  collected,  shall  be  paid  over 
to  the  tuition  revenue  of  the  township,  town  or  city,  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  Trustees  thereof  as  the  school 
revenues  are  accounted  for. 

Of  the  right  of  the  State  to  enact  a  compulsory  law 
there  is  no  doubt.  It  is  the  logical  inference  from  the 
right  to  tax.  It  is  but  another  statement  for  the  right 
to  prevent  crime  and  pauperism,  or  the  right  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  person  and  property  of  the  citizen. 

But  it  is  not  so  clear  that  such  an  enactment  at  this 
time  would  be  judicious,  or  that  the  desired  result 
would  be  attained.  The  success  or  failure  of  compul¬ 
sory  laws  in  Germany  is  no  fair  criterion  by  which  to 
judge  of  their  success  or  failure  in  America.  The  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  two  countries  are  too  diverse.  The  en¬ 
forcement  of  a  law  in  the  one  case  depends  upon  the 
will  of  the  sovereign,  in  the  other  upon  the  will  of  the 
people.  Self-interest  plays  an  important  part  in  both 
cases.  It  is  not,  however,  until  the  rights  of  a  citizen 
are  manifestly  endangered,  that  he  is  disposed  to 
question  the  right  of  his  neighbor  to  do  as  he  pleases. 
Our  people  do  not  yet  admit  that  the  authority  of 
the  State,  even  when  coupled  with  the  right  of  the 
child  to  receive  an  education,  is  superior  to  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  parent.  At  least  they  do  not  admit  it  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  will  voluntarily  offend  their 
neighbor  to  defend  his  child.  There  is  a  work  to  be 
done  by  the  preacher,  the  school-master,  and  the 
press  before  a  compulsory  law  can  be  made  efiective  in 
Indiana. 

^ontrihutions. 

PSYCHOLOGY.— I. 

In  entering  upon  a  study,  the  wise  student  takes  a 
careful  survey  of  the  work  which  he  proposes  to  him¬ 
self  Every  known  means  of  approach  is  examined 
with  scrupulous  care,  in  order  that  one  which  promises 
easiest  access  may  be  selected.  It  is  not  always  the 
most  difficult  and  dangerous  path  that  leads  soonest  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain.  The  study  which  we  now 
propose  to  ourselves  is  the  study  of  the  mind,  the 
most  difficult,  as  well  as  the  most  interesting  of  stud¬ 
ies.  Let  us  try  to  be  worthy  to  be  called  wise  students 
by  attempting  a  somewhat  minute  preliminary  survey. 

The  nervous  system  now  consists  of  the  cerebrospinal 
axis  and  the  sympathetic  centers,  with  their  plexuses,  gan¬ 
glia  and  ramifications. 

The  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  that  portion  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  matter  contained  within  the  skull  and  spinal 
cord.  With  its  nerves  and  ganglia  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  nervous  system  of  animal  life,  as  through 
this  system  are  manifested  intelligence,  thought,  voli¬ 
tion,  and  all  the  higher  functions  of  animal  existence. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves 
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is  called  the  nervous  system  of  organic  life,  since  inde¬ 
pendent  of  volition  it  prevails  over  the  great  organic 
functions  of  respiration,  circulation,  secretion  and  ex¬ 
cretion. 

The  nervous  matter  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  is 
composed  of  two  kinds  of  tissue. 

The  first  possesses  a  considerable  degree  of  tenacity, 
is  white,  and  somewhat  hard ;  it  forms  a  large  portion 
of  the  nervous  centers,  and  is  the  principal  constituent 
of  the  nerves  themselves. 

The  second  is  granular,  and  easily  falls  apart  or  suffers 
disintegration ;  it  is  reddish  gray  in  color,  and  is  usu¬ 
ally  found  collected  in  masses  in  the  nervous  centers. 

These  two  kinds  are  frequently  called  the  fibrous 
and  the  vesieular  nervous  matter. 

The  chemical  composition  of  these  most  highly  or 
ganized  tissues  of  the  human  body,  is  a  matter  of  great 
interest.  Because  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  analy¬ 
sis  of  so  complex  a  substance,  the  results  of  different 
analysis  exhibit  slight  differences. 

The  following  table  by  Lassaigne,  quoted  in  Gray’s 
Anatomy,  is  practically  exact: 


Gray  Matter. 

White  Matter. 

Water . 

.  85.2 

73.0 

Albuminous  matter . 

.  7.5 

9.9 

Colorless  fat . 

.  1.0 

13.9 

Red  fat . 

.  3.7 

0.9 

Osmazome  and  lactates. 

.  1.4 

1.0 

Phosphates . 

.  1.2 

1.3 

100.00 

100.00 

W e  thus  see  that  the  brain  substance,  in  common 
with  the  other  tissues  of  the  body,  is  made  up  mostly 
of  water. 


In  the  brain,  however,  we  have  a  large  per  centum 
of  albuminous  matter,  combined  with  the  salts  of 
phosphoric  acid,  together  with  a  varying  proportion  of 
fat. 

As  we  advance  farther  in  our  study,  there  will  be  oc¬ 
casion  to  refer  again  to  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  brain. 

The  microscopic  structure  of  the  nervous  tissues  is 
of  no  less  interest  than  their  chemical  nature.  Under 
a  good  microscope  a  particle  of  nervous  tissue  is  seen 
to  consist  of  two  distinct  kinds  of  fibre. 

One  of  these  appears  as  an  exceedingly  minute 
tube,  formed  by  a  thin  membrane  of  homogeneous 
structure,  very  like  tjie  membrane  which  envelopes 
the  muscular  fibre.  This  is  called  the  tubular  fibre. 
Within  this  tube  is  the  nervous  matter  proper,  com¬ 
posed  of  two  different  kinds  of  structure.  The  central 
portion  is  tr.ansparent  and  continuous,  and  is  called 
the  axis  cylinder.  Around  this  is  packed  a  granular 
substance,  opaque  but  white  like  coagulated  albumen. 
The  whiteness  of  the  nerves  is  due  to  the  large  amount 
of  this  white  substance  present  in  them.  It  is  called 
the  “  White  Substance  of  Schwann,”  from  its  discoverer. 

In  order  that  we  may  have  a  distinct  idea  of  this 
ultimate  nerve  fibre,  conceive  it  to  be  a  thin  glass 
tube  (the  membrane)  through  the  center  of  which 
passes  a  slender  glass  rod,  (the  axis  cylinder);  the  space 
between  the  rod  and  the  tube  being  filled  with  loaf 


sugar,  (the  White  Substance  of  Schwann).  Where  the 
nerve  is  perfectly  fresh,  this  tubular  structure  is  very 
beautifully  exhibited,  but  soon  after  death  the  granu¬ 
lar  matter  shows  a  tendency  to  collect  in  small  masses, 
giving  the  tube  a  nodulated  appearance. 

The  other  kind  of  fibre  is  called  gelatinous.  This 
constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the  sympathetic  nervous 
matter,  but  is  found  also  in  variable  proportions  in  the 
cerebro  spinal  nerves.  These  fibres  are  flattened,  and 
are  of  a  soft,  pulpy  consistence,  containing  at  intervals 
nucleoli.  These  fibres  vary  in  size  from  one  six-thou¬ 
sandth  to  one  four-thousandth  of  an  inch. 

The  fibres  of  the  first  kind  in  the  nerves  are  from 
one  three-thousandth  to  one  two-thousandth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  but  in  the  brain  they  lose  the  white  sub¬ 
stance,  or  at  least  a  great  part  of  it,  and  diminish  in 
size  until  they  are  not  larger  than  one  ten-thousandth 
to  one  fourteen-thousandth  of  an  inch^ 

We  are  now  prepared  to  pass  to  the  more  particular 
distribution  of  the  various  kinds  of  nervous  matter. 

H.  w.  w. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

Teachers  are  everywhere  subjected  to  examinations 
designed  to  test  the  professional  qualifications  of  those 
examined.  When  we  reflect  that  the  requirements  of 
examinations  must,  in  a  great  measure,  determine  the 
preparation  of  the  teachers  for  these  tests  of  ability, 
and  for  their  succeeding  work  in  the  school-room,  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  public  interest  to  know  whether 
those  who  determine  the  character  of  these  tests  fully 
understand  the  objects  of  their  work  and  its  responsi¬ 
bilities;  whether  they  wisely  appreciate  the  character¬ 
istics  it  must  possess,  in  order  to  gain  these  objects 
and  fulfill  these  responsibilities.  Three  objects  are 
universally  acknowledged;  to  test,  first,  intellectual 
discipline,  second,  knowledge,  and  third,  power  of  ex¬ 
pression;  but  the  character  of  the  discipline  and 
knowledge  do  not  seem  to  be  as  universally  compre¬ 
hended.  We  believe  a  few  assertions  can  be  made, 
assertions  that  are  indisputable. 

I.  Examinations  should  not  appeal  to  that  intellect¬ 
ual  ability  which  shows  itself  by  marvelous  ingenuity 
in  solving  enigmas,  answering  conundrums,  or  guess¬ 
ing  riddles;  but  which  manifests  itself  by  quickness 
and  power  in  gaining  accurate  perceptions,  sound  judg¬ 
ments,  careful  abstractions,  clear  concepts,  and  correct 
conclusions  in  the  study  of  any  subject. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  knowledge  to  be  tested  j 
it  is  evident  that  no  one  can  possess  himself  of  all 
knowledge,  even  in  a  few  directions,  for,  following  any 
one  line,  knowledge  is  infinite. 

Hence,  a  wise  man  can  not  be  described  as  one  who 
knows  everything,  but  as  the  one  who  knows  the  best 
of  everything  to  be  known.  We  believe  that  we  shall 
not  be  disputed  when  we  say  that  practical  knowledge 
is  the  best  knowledge  for  one  to  have.  Therefore,  we 
lay  down  this  statement  as  our  next  important  asser¬ 
tion: 

II.  Examinations  should  test  those  examined,  upon 
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their  practical  knowledge  as  human  beings,  as  social  be¬ 
ings,  as  citizens  of  the  State,  as  teachers. 

Arithmetic  and  Physiology  are  examples  of  sciences 
which  furnish  the  information  one  needs  as  a  human 
being — the  knowledge  he  requires,  to  gain  a  livelihood 
and  to  preserve  health  and  strength.  .As  social  be¬ 
ings  capable  of  influencing  one  another,  we  require 
instruction  in  the  Art  of  Language  and  the  Science 
of  Morals;  as  citizens,  a  knowledge  of  United  States 
History  and  Civil  Government;  as  teachers,  an  ac. 
quaintance  with  Philosophy  of  Education  and  School 
Economy. 

In  each  of  these  sciences,  a  practical  knowledge  is 
not  a  familiarity  with  isolated  facts  and  trifling  details ; 
but  it  is  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  those  general 
principles  which  may  be  made  of  universal  application 
to  the  details  of  life,  and  with  those  important  data 
upon  which  general  principles  are  based. 

So  much,  we  take  time  to  say  about  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  that  discipline  and  knowledge  an  examination 
should  probe.  The  power  of  original  expression  will 
be  shown  in  the  answers  which  express  the  thoughts 
demanded  by  such  characteristics. 

The  two  propositions  we  have  just  aimed  to  estab¬ 
lish,  have  in  our  minds  an  importance  so  great  as  to 
entitle  them  to  the  rank  of  principles.  There  are  a 
few  subordinate  principles  yet  left — those  which  ought 
to  govern  what  we  might  call  the  machinery  of  an  ex¬ 
amination.  These  we  give  below : 

III.  For  evident  reasons,  questions  having  in  view  the 
important  objects  we  have  stated,  should  be  models  of 
grammatical  accuracy,  of  rhetorical  precision  and  clear¬ 
ness. 

IV.  For  the  sake  of  justice  to  the  candidates  exam¬ 
ined,  questions  of  which  the  correct  answers  are  to  re 
ceive  the  same  marks,  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
of  the  same  relative  importance. 

It  is  plain  that,  if  six  out  of  ten  questions  are  much 
more  efficient  than  the  remaining  four  in  furnishing 
tests  of  mental  capacity,  then  a  person  of  inferior 
ability  may  receive  a  standing  of  greater  per  cent, 
than  one  of  superior  ability. 

V.  In  order  that  the  work  of  the  person  correcting 
the  papers,  may  be  simplified  as  much  as  possible,  ques¬ 
tions,  as  far  as  may  be,  ought  to  require  a  definite 
amount  of  knowledge  or  discipline  to  be  exhibited  in 
the  answers. 

What  we  have  said  is  capable  of  application  to  City 
or  County  Superintendents,  Township  Trustees,  and 
State  Boards  of  Education.  Being  a  resident  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  our  mind  naturally  turns  to  our  own 
State  Board  of  Education.  In  the  Superintendent’s 
last  report,  it  is  stated  that  this  Committe  “  combines 
a  high  order  of  legal  ability  and  educational  experi¬ 
ence."  It  is  important  for  the  interests  of  the  State 
that  this  assertion  be  a  fact.  It  is  nearly  as  im¬ 
portant  that  the  teachers  of  Indiana  be  generally 
acquainted  with  this  fact.  The  majority,  however, 
receive  their  knowledge  of  the  ‘‘educational  expe- 
'•  ence"  mentioned  above,  only  through  the  examina¬ 


tion  questions  prepared  by  this  Board.  Several  times 
our  qualifications  have  been  tested  by  these  ques¬ 
tions  ;  we  have  corrected  hundreds  of  papers  answer¬ 
ing  them,  and  have  decided  as  to  the  comparative  mer¬ 
its  of  such  papers ;  and,  during  this  work,  in  spite  of 
ourselves,  the  unwelcome  query  has  arisen,  “  Has  the 
faintest  conception  of  the  principles  we  have  stated, 
ever  penetrated  the  average  intellect  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education?”  Its  answer  shall  be  a  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  few  examples  out  of  the  many  questions  that 
might  be  selected  from  those  invented  by  the  allu- 
ded-to  ‘‘  educational  experence "  for  the  years  1872 
and  1873. 

History  attracts  our  attention. 

1.  ‘‘When  and  where  was  Columbus  born  ?  ”  W  ords 
fail  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  first  requirement 
in  this  question;  an  appreciation  so  great,  that  we  de¬ 
sire  to  help  the  Board  through,  and  out  of  this  val¬ 
uable  field  of  inquiry  into  which  they  seem  to  have 
meandered.  To  the  man  who  clutches  after  the  ex¬ 
act  year  in  which  Columbus  was  born,  it  must  be  a 
great  pleasure  to  study  out  and  know  the  answers 
of  such  questions  as  these :  "  Upon  what  day  of  the 

month  was  the  great  discoverer  christened  ?  ”  ‘‘  How 

old  was  his  mother  when  he  was  born ? ”  ‘‘Was  she 
his  father’s  first  or  second  wife  ?  ’’  ‘‘  How  old  was 

his  father  when  he  married?"  ‘‘Was  his  father’s 
great-grandfather  an  old  man  when  he  died?”  ‘‘At 
what  exact  period  of  time  in  the  process  of  evolution, 
did  the  ape  like  progenitors  of  the  human  race  be¬ 
come  men  ?  "  The  answers  to  all  of  which  questions, 
including  our  model,  bear  about  as  close  a  relation  to 
the  science  of  American  life,  as  a  knowledge  of  the 
exact  number  of  hairs  upon  one’s  head  bears  to  the 
laws  of  Hygiene.  We  might  here  mention  an  educa¬ 
tor,  whose  name  would  command  your  respect,  as  his 
talents  have  commanded  your  admiration.  He  once 
told  us  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  remember  the 
exact  dates  of  only  a  very  few  of  the  most  important 
events.  His  testimony  has  been  repeatedly  corrob¬ 
orated  by  many  other  brilliant,  profound  minds,  yet 
his  understanding  of  the  philosophy  of  history  was 
comprehensive  and  clear,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  or¬ 
der  of  events  and  their  relations  extensive  and  most 
wonderful.  Such  a  man  could  probably  obtain  a. 
standing  of  40  per  cent,  in  some  of  the  State  exam 
inations ;  while  a  mere  school-girl,  having  a  mind  fur" 
nished  with  a  quick,  retentive  memory,  and  empty  of 
sound  philosophy,  could  gaid  100  per  cent. 

And  there  are  at  least  twenty  more  questions  in  His¬ 
tory,  from  those  given  in  1872,  that  could  be  as  severely 
and  justly  criticised  for  the  same  faults  as  the  one  we 
have  noticed.  We  commend  to  the  State  Board  our 
second  principle  and  its  accompanying  remarks. 

2.  “  Give  some  account  of  the  ‘  John  Brown  Raid.’  " 

‘‘Give  some  account  of  Aaron  Burr.” 

“  Give  some  account  of  Zachary  Taylor.” 

The  indefiniteness  of  these  questions  in  giving  the 
clue  as  to  the  amount  and  character  of  information 
expected  in  their  answers,  can  be  fully  realized  only 
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by  one  who  has  been  called  upon  to  determine  the 
absolute  merits  of  such  answers.  Y et  we  find  nearly 
forty  such  questions,  five  of  which  form  a  half  of  one 
month’s  examination  in  history. 

Again,  we  commend  our  fifth  proposition  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Board. 

In  conclusion,  we  challenge  any  one  to  produce  a 
series  of  questions  upon  history,  that  shall  be  more 
worthy  of  criticism  than  this  one  published  in  Mr. 
Hopkins’  report;  whether  the  series  be  composed  by 
some  township  trustee,  frontier  school-master,  or  unde¬ 
veloped,  frivolous  school-mistress. 

Is  it  important  to  know  the  eras  when  gi'eat  polit* 
ical,  religious,  or  social  changes  have  taken  place? 
Then  such  unimportant,  exact  dates  are  required  as 
can  only  be  familiar  to  a  walking  dictionary  of  sta¬ 
tistics. 

Is  it  well  to  know  what  acts  of  great  men  have  infiu- 
enced  the  current  of  human  events,  what  characteris¬ 
tics  of  theirs  have  changed  the  current  of  human 
thought?  The  knowledge  is  sought  after  by  such 
weak,  indefinite  commands  as,  “  Give  some  account 
of- — 

If  the  State  Board  is  to  be  an  examining  committee, 
let  it  not  put  its  candle  of  “  educational  experience  " 
under  such  a  bushel  as  these  historical  queries,  else 
suspicion  may  count  it  the  flame  of  a  tallow  dip,  and  a 
flame  but  just  fluttering  in  its  socket. 

We  would  fain  linger  in  the  realm  of  History,  but 
Geography  presents  new  and  varied  attractions, 

3.  “  What  is  the  effect  of  the  motion  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis  ?  " 

To  show  the  rhetorical  beauty  of  this  question,  we 
will  write  two  answers  that  have  been  given  it ;  one,  by 
a  lady  of  high  culture  and  thorough  education,  and 
the  other,  by  a  school-boy. 

“  It  shortens  the  axis;  no,  that  can’t  be,  for  the  earth 
is  CO  longer  in  a  plastic  state.” 

“  It  wears  it  out.” 

We  imagine  that  “  legal  ability”  rather  than  “edu¬ 
cational  experience  ”  was  employed  in  the  composition 
of  this  question,  for  its  rhetorical  clearness  in  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  rhetorical  ability  of  its  author,  is  worthy  of  the 
man  who  had  a  horse  that  could  plough  with  one  eye. 

We  continue  our  invitations  by  asking  the  Board  to 
study  our  third  proposition. 

4.  “  What  countries  of  Africa  have  no  sea  coast?” 
In  trying  to  answer  this  question  exactly,  we  have  con¬ 
sulted  all  the  standard  works  upon  Geography,  and 
have  reached  an  opinion  that  it  would  take  a  “  Herald 
reporter”  to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion.  Here, 
we  remind  the  Board  of  our  first  proposition. 

5.  “  What  mountains  on  the  northern  boundary  of 
Brazil  ?”  A  person  might  be  familiar  with  the  science 
of  Physical  Geography,  be  conversant  with  the  laws  of 
Mathematical  Geography,  be  able  to  locate  all  the  im¬ 
portant  physical  features  of  the  globe,  be  personally, 
practically  acquainted  with  the  Political  Geography  of 
his  own  country,  and  yet  lose  ten  per  cent,  of  his  stand¬ 


ing,  because  he  fails  to  remember  the  name  of  an  ob¬ 
scure  mountain  range. 

Physiology  invites  our  unwilling  feet  in  another  di¬ 
rection. 

6.  “  What  is  the  difference  between  the  lacteals  and 
the  lymphatics  ?  ” 

This  must  be  a  conundrum  for  the  Indiana  teachers 
to  solve  during  their  examination,  or  else  a  call  to  de¬ 
vote  themselves  to  physiological  research ;  for  the 
greatest  physiologists  of  the  present  day  have  not  yet 
answered  these  two  questions:  “What  are  the  offices 
of  the  lymphatics  ?”  “What  chemical  processes  and 
physiological  changes  take  place  in  them  ?  ” 

It  is  needless  to  enumerate  other  questions  which 
show  a  like  ignorance  of  the  present  state  of  scien¬ 
tific  research. 

“  Theory  and  Practice  ”  thrusts  itself  in  our  way. 

7.  “  Would  you  set  apart  a  special  time  for  moral 
instruction  ?  ” 

“  Do  you  consider  yourself  under  any  obligations  to 
give  moral  instruction  in  your  schools  ?  ” 

The  amount  of  thought  required  to  answer  these 
questions,  taken  literally,  is  beyond  the  aspiration  of 
ordinary  ambition.  They  both  occur  in  one  month’s 
set  of  questions  We  ask  the  “legal  ability”  and 
“  educational  experience  ”  to  consider  our  fourth  prop¬ 
osition. 

We  must  hasten  on,  for  only  in  reading  do  we  find 
the  culminating  point  of  this  “educational  ex[>eri- 
ence.” 

8.  Name  and  make  the  pauses,  andstatewhat  length 
of  time  the  reader  should  pause  at  each.” 

And  this  is  as  far  as  we  have  progressed  in  the  noble 
art  of  elocution:  to  be  called  upon  to  say  that  we 
should  count  one  at  a  comma,  two  at  a  semi-colon, 
three  at  a  colon,  and  four  at  a  period ! 

Here  we  pause,  and  allow  the  Board  to  count  for  us ; 
let  others  pass  on  to  the  remaining  subjects.  We  leave 
this  discussion  in  the  hands  of  our  readers,  whether 
they  be  the  teachers  of  Indiana,  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  or  the  public  at  large.  a.  w. 


A  "LIBERAL  EDUCATION." 

What  is  meant  by  this  phrase  ?  Many  suppose  it  to 
be  a  “jack  of  all  trades,  and  master  of  none.”  With 
such  views  they  condemn  it,  and  with  good  reason. 
What  they  really  condemn  however,  is  superficial  edu¬ 
cation,  not  one  that  is  truly  liberal.  A  superficial  edu¬ 
cation  skims  over  the  surface  of  things,  like  a  sea  gull 
along  the  water.  It  seeks  a  smattering  of  everything, 
but  not  a  knowledge  of  anything.  It  is  contented 
with  a  glance,  and  cares  nothing  for  a  trial. 

Another  view  of  a  liberal  education  is,  that  it  is  a 
kind  of  training  which  makes  a  man  dissatisfied  with 
everything  except  himself  and  his  own  opinions.  It 
gives  him  liberal  views  of  religion,  politics,  and  soci¬ 
ology.  Makes  him  a  free  thinker,  (in  the  bad  sense,) 
and  very  often  a  free  booter  in  literature.  This  view 
mistakes  a  vapid  and  disgusting  egotism  for  education. 

The  true  distinction  of  a  liberal  education  is  from  a 
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special  one.  It  is  a  general  knowledge  of  things  and 
their  relations.  The  liberal  and  the  special  education 
should  never  be  separated.  They  are  complemental 
to  each  other,  and  each  without  the  other  fails  of  its 
purpose.  Just  here  is  the  place  where  so  many  make  a 
mistake. 

The  specialist  condemns  the  liberal.  “I  have  no 
time,”  he  says,  “to  go  over  this  vast  field.  It  is  as 
much  as  I  can  do  to  ‘  hoe  my  own  row.’  What  odds  to 
me  what  my  neighbor  is  doing,  or  how  he  is  doing  it  ? 
My  work  is  here;  here  is  my  bread  and  butter,  my 
fortune,  my  fame.  I  refuse  to  know  any  but  these.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  liberal  replies,  “  I  pity  you, 
sir.  Here  you  stick  all  your  life  like  a  burr.  You 
know  nothing  of  the  beauty  and  the  grace  of  the 
world.  Your  pleasures  are  dwarfed  and  meager.  Your 
flower  may  be  very  sweet,  but  why  not  sip  nectar  from 
a  thousand  ?  ” 

The  liberal  education  should  always  precede  and 
follow  the  special.  It  was  a  very  foolish  remark,  and 
a  very  wise  one,  made  by  the  old  Grecian  King,  that 
“  boys  should  study  what  they  will  practice  when  they 
become  men.” 

But  our  fanatical  specialist  rolls  it  under  his  tongue, 
a  sweet  morsel.  Were  it  literally  carried  out,  the 
world  would  be  full  of  deformities.  Hunch-backs, 
lame,  halt,  and  blind  would  be  found  on  every  hand. 

Boys,  and  all  other  persons  should  study  those  things 
which  discipline  their  minds,  enlarge  their  views,  dis¬ 
place  their  prejudices,  and  enlist  their  sympathies. 

We  are  prone  to  be  prejudiced  against  a  thing  which 
we  do  not  understand.  But  whoever  heard  of  a  clas¬ 
sical  scholar  condemning  classics,  of  an  astronomer 
crying  down  the  mathematics,  of  a  philosopher  speak' 
ing  lightly  of  philosophy  ? 

The  student  should  be  introduced  to  all  these  things. 
He  may  not  make  all  of  them  subjects  for  original  in¬ 
vestigation,  but  he  at  least  may  learn  what  others  have 
developed. 

In  all  these  things  he  is  receiving  a  culture  which 
prepares  him  for  his  special  work.  When,  therefore, 
he  enters  upon  the  study  of  his  profession,  he  does  not 
begin  blindly.  No  science  is  perfectly  isolated  from 
the  others.  In  order,  therefore,  to  intelligently  pursue 
one,  something  of  its  kinship  and  ancestry  must  be 
known. 

After  a  special  profession  has  been  mastered  and  en¬ 
tered  upon,  then  there  is  need  of  special  care  to  culti¬ 
vate  a  liberal  knowledge.  This  will  preserve  from 
narrowness  of  view  and  the  isolation  of  the  “one 
idea.” 

He  is  unfortunate  who  falls  into  grooves  from  which 
ho  can  not  extricate  himself.  That  life  is  only  half  a 
life  which  knows  nothing  but  routine,  even  if  it  bring 
wealth  and  skill.  He  leads  a  true  life,  who  to  his 
special  work,  which  he  need  never  neglect,  brings  the 
liberal  knowledge,  the  freedom  from  prejudice,  the 
comprehensive  view,  the  general  culture,  the  power  to 
appreciate  all  beauties,  and  the  delicate  touch  to  feel 
the  thousand  pulses  of  the  world. 

The  type  of  the  American  liberal  education  is 


Charles  Sumner.  A  master  in  his  profession,  and  in 
politics,  he  is  a  connoiseur  of  art,  a  thorough  scholar 
in  the  classics,  a  treasury  of  the  literature  of  his  age. 

Tennyson,  on  the  other  hand,  beginning, with  a  lib¬ 
eral  education,  has  allowed  himself  to  lose  all  his  sym¬ 
pathies.  He  no  longer  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
nations,  and  the  progress  of  thought,  but  is  only  alive 
to  poetry,  and  that  only  when  it  is  his  own.  W. 

UPON  THE  AID  TO  BE  DERIVED  FROM  A 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  OUTLINE  DRAWING  IN 
STUDYING  THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

In  the  absence  of  any  law  upon  the  subject  of  draw¬ 
ing  instruction,  industrial  art  is  not  recognized  in  our 
course  of  common  school  education.  Few  indeed,  ap¬ 
preciate  the  claims  of  drawing,  as  an  aid  to  the  teacher, 
and  a  source  of  great  power  to  the  pupil.  Massachu¬ 
setts  has  set  us  a  good  example;  having  by  law  intro¬ 
duced  art  education  into  every  grade  of  her  Free 
Schools.’^  Pleasant  as  it  would  be  to  dwell  upon  the 
need  of  this  branch  of  instruction,  it  was  simply  my 
desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  instructors  who  are 
called  upon  to  teach  the  natural  sciences,  to  the  great 
benefits  to  the  pupil,  if  drawing  were  taught  in  con¬ 
junction  with  them.  Let  us  take  for  instance,  the 
study  of  Structural  Botany,  which  teaches  exclusively 
of  forms  and  structure,  and  although  we  have  seen  the 
parts  of  a  leaf,  for  instance,  and  fixed  the  names  of 
the  parts  by  writing  them  down,  yet  when  we  have  put 
this  leaf  away,  and  our  attention  is  engaged  by  exami¬ 
nation  of  other  leaves,  we  quickly  lose  the  association 
between  the  names  and  structure  or  forms  of  the 
first  leaf;  now,  if  the  leaf  be  exhibited  to  the  classi 
or  drawn  upon  the  board,  and  each  pupil  be  instructed 
to  draw  the  parts  in  order,  named  as  well,  writing  the 
name  descriptive  of  each  part,  the  necessary  attention 
bestowed  upon  each  form,  makes  an  impression  that 
would  be  retained  in  the  mind  of  the  most  careless 
pupil,  for  he  is  absolutely  compelled  to  give  undivided 
attention  to  the  work. 

I  will  give  an  example  in  practical  teaching-  A 
few  private  pupils  were  shown  a  leaf,  and  the  parts 
pointed  out  and  named ;  the  leaf  was  one  quite  com¬ 
mon,  with  which  they  were  familiar.  Yet  this  leaf 
was  too  much  for  their  comprehension.  No  one  could 
tell  just  how  far  the  petiole  extended,  or  where  the 
rib  began,  or  how  much  of  the  leaf  was  included  by 
the  stipules,  nor  where  ribs  left  off,  nor  where  veins 
began ;  the  margins  were  sources  of  great  annoyance. 
Dentate  and  serrate  confused,  lobed  and  notched  con¬ 
founded. 

Now  another  leaf  is  presented ;  the  petiole  drawn 
upon  the  board,  the  pupils  follow  drawing,  and  writing 
name,  then  the  stipules,  ribs,  veins,  veinlets,  margin, 
etc.,  follow,  and  an  examination  shows  us  at  once  that 
the  drawing,  even  without  having  seen  the  leaf,  is 
quite  sufficient  to  enable  the  pupil  to  recognize  the 
structure,  without  further  trouble,  no  matter  when  it 
is  presented. 

^-See  Chapter  248,  Acts  of  1870,  Massachusetts  State  Legisla¬ 
ture. 
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If  we  wish  to  remember  a  new  name,  we  must  write 
it  down,  spell  ita  few  times,  and  it  is  recorded  upon  the 
memory.  And  if  we  would  remember  forms  associ¬ 
ated  with  names,  we  must  draw  them.  Now  it  is  the 
same  in  Zoology  and  in  Physiology.  In  fact,  forms 
give  the  classification  and  names  almost  always,  and 
when  these  forms  are  fixed,  by  drawing  them,  their 
class-function  and  name  will  be  associated  in  the  mind. 

Teach  the  yougest  pupil  to  draw  the  simplest  out. 
line  of  the  track  made  by  a  dog,  a  hear,  and  a  monkey ; 
tell  him  why  the  tracks  are  so  made,  by  giving  an¬ 
other  outline  lesson  of  the  structure  of  the  leg  of 
these  animals,  and  digitigrade,  plantigrad  and  quadru- 
mana  will  never  stand  confused  in  his  mind. 

In  chemistry  and  physic  the  aid  is  also  very  great; 
an  instrument,  apparatus,  or  machine,  that  is  shown 
in  a  hook,  that  is  complicated  by  its  being  so  complete. 

All  parts  strike  the  eye  at  once,  and  confuses,  but 
if  the  same  be  drawn,  one  part  at  a  time,  and  applied 
together,  building  up  the  whole  in  outlines  upon  the 
board,  the  thing  is  clear  at  once.  Drawing  saves  in 
such  instances,  the  purchase  of  expensive  instruments 
frequently,  which  are  intended  solely  to  illustrate 
some  principle. 

The  great  objection  that  may  be  brought  forward  is, 
“  I  can  not  draw,”  and  have  no  taste  or  talent  to  “  be¬ 
come  an  artist.”  Now  the  first  assertion  is  false,  be¬ 
cause  if  one  can  learn  to  draw  letters,  which  we  con¬ 
stantly  use  in  writing,  they  can  draw  outlines  of  ob¬ 
jects.  To  be  an  artist,  is  not  required ;  in  fact,  to  be 
able  to  daub  a  canvass  with  unnatural  colors,  and  va¬ 
ried  forms,  would  not  add  to  ones  ability  to  instruct, 
or  learn. 

Children  taught  structural  botany,  and  the  objective 
parts  of  all  other  departments  of  natural  science,  by 
this  method  will  rapidly  improve  in  their  ability  to  de¬ 
scribe  accurately  what  they  see,  remember  the  names 
of  parts,  of  classes,  orders,  and  systems,  associating 
form  and  name,  (for  in  most  cases  the  latter  depends 
upon  the  former),  and  at  the  same  time  become  pro¬ 
ficient  in  outline  drawing.  w.  b.  r. 

THE  ALLIGATOR. 

WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OP  A  LARGE  SPECIMEN  RECENTLY  RECEIVED 
AT  THE  IDIANAPOLIS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Africa  makes  boast  of  her  lions,  Asia  of  her  Bengal 
tigers;  America  may  claim  also  an  animal  singular  and 
peculiar  to  the  New  World,  which  if  not  equal  to  those 
of  the  Old,  in  size,  ferocity  and  strength,  surpasses  them 
in  longevity  and  ugliness.  I  refer  to  the  alligator, 
which  is  found  only  in  the  warmer  parts  of  America, 
and  unknown  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  alligator  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  to  be  a 
very  near  relation  of  the  crocodile,  but  it  is  now  given 
.  a  more  distant  place,  and  by  some  naturalists  widely 
separated  from  the  family  tie.  There  are  many  points 
in  which  these  animals  differ,  both  in  structure  and 
habits,  but  the  principal  anatomical  difference  by  which 
even  the  unskilled  might  determine  one  from  the 


other,  is,  that  in  alligators  the  feet  are  not  completely 
webbed,  and  the  outer  toe  is  free.  The  other  distinc¬ 
tion  is,  that  the  teeth  of  the  alligator  are  arranged  in 
a  more  uneven  manner,  and  the  4th  tooth  in  the  lower 
jaw  is  received  into  a  pit  or  depression  In  the  upper 
jaw,  whilst  the  crocodiles  have  fully  webbed  feet,  and 
teeth  fitting  into  well  formed  notches.  In  habit,  the 
crocodile  is  more  strictly  aquatic  than  the  alligator,  as 
would  be  inferred  from  the  character  of  the  feet.  The 
crocodile  is  also  found  in  America;  and  hence  great 
confusion  exists  in  the  minds  of  many  persons,  be¬ 
cause  people  of  the  South  apply  the  names  indiscrimi¬ 
nately,  alligator,  caiman  or  crocodile. 

The  alligator  is  found  in  all  our  Southern  States,  in 
fresh  water  ponds  ,and  lakes,  and  rivers  above  tide  or 
salt  water,  (for  he  can  not  live  in  the  latter,)  as  far 
north  as  30°.  He  has  been  known  to  come  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  as  far  north  as  38°,  but  it  is  not  usual.  Individu¬ 
als  of  this  family  are  not  inclined  to  long  journeys,  and 
in  many  parts  of  the  South  the  same  alligator  has  been 
known  to  inhabit  a  certain  locality  for  sixty  years. 

Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  these  animals, 
there  are  but  few  good  specimens  in  the  United  States, 
either  stuffed,  or  as  articulated  skeletons ;  and  there  is  a 
general  ignorance  regarding  their  structure  and  habits, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  they 
are  killed,  or  the  body  obtained  when  killed,  the  great 
diflSculty  and  disagreeable  process  of  skinning  and 
preparing  large  specimens,  beside  tbe  expense  involved, 
combine  to  render  good  specimens  very  rare. 

The  specimen  received  Saturday  last,  (March  8th, 
1873,)  for  the  Natural  History  Department  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  High  School,  was  one  of  the  largest  ever 
killed  in  Florida.  He  was  known  as  the  largest  alli¬ 
gator  of  that  region  to  the  oldest  inhabitants,  and  his 
age  is  variously  estimated  at  from  100  to  1000  years. 
Of  course  there  is  no  known  method  of  ascertaining 
its  age,  but  they  are  considered  to  be  among  the  long¬ 
est  lived  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  specimen  we  are  considering  measured  13  feet  3 
inches,  and  was  killed  on  the  22nd  of  February,  at  the 
mouth  of  Lake  Munroe,  by  A.  J.  Root,  of  Cohoes,  N. 
Y,,  who  presented  him  to  Mr.  Ingram  Fletcher,  of  In- 
dianapolLi,  Ind.,  who  in  turn  presented  him  to  the 
Natural  Science  Department  of  the  City  High  School. 
This  huge  saurian  weighed  over  one  thousand  pounds, 
and  measured  about  the  chest  70  inches. 

It  is  probable  that  no  specimen  of  the  kind  was  ever 
sent  North,  for  it  was  landed  at  the  High  School  just 
as  it  was  when  the  fatal  bullet  struck;  the  body  being 
entire  with  all  the  vicera  in  situ,  no  other  preparation 
having  been  used  than  packing  in  sawdust  with  carbolic 
acid  around  it. 

Seeing  that  our  fine  specimen  would  at  once  decay, 
(the  weather  having  turned  warm)  I  proceeded  to 
skin  and  dissect  the  animal,  an  undertaking  by  far  the 
most  disagreeable,  and  at  the  same  time  most  inter¬ 
esting,  of  any  I  have  experienced.  The  powerful 
musky  odor,  mingled  with  a  dead  fish  taint,  set  off  by 
I  carbolic  acid,  combined  in  a  most  disgusting  compound 
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of  bad  smells,  which  in  spite  of  oft  repeated  washings, 
fumigations,  disinfections  and  perfumings,  still  clings 
to  the  dissecting  knives,  bottles,  towels,  sponges,  hands, 
clothing,  and  even  breath.  The  interesting  part  of 
this  dissection  was  to  examine  the  lungs,  heart,  intes¬ 
tines,  etc.,  which  are  described  by  but  one  author  cor¬ 
rectly,  (Owen)  and  even  then,  so  briefly  that  one  is  not 
satisfied  that  he  comprehends  it. 

To  point  out  the  anatomical  peculiarities  of  the  alli¬ 
gator  would  require  a  volume.  Cuvier  says,  in  his  last 
lecture,  “  if  we  could  determine  all  in  regard  to  the 
structure  of  the  alligator,  we  could  determine  every¬ 
thing  else  in  classification ;  an  animal  that  stands  re. 
lated  in  many  respects  to  mammals,  birds  and  fishes, 
without  doubt,  presents  more  diflBculties  than  any 
other."  The  lungs  and  heart  of  this  animal  are  now 
undergoing  preparation  for  further  study,  and  this, 
with  some  other  points  of  interest,  I  may  present  at 
another  time. 

It  is  stated  by  all  authorities  that  the  alligator  lives 
upon  fish,  frogs,  snakes,  etc.,  and  also  that  he  likeg 
dogs,  pigs,  etc.,  whenever  they  can  be  had,  and  will  at. 
tack  even  a  man  when  wounded  or  enraged,  using  its 
powerful  tail  as  a  weapon.  The  latter  possesses  the 
strongest  muscular  fiber  I  have  ever  dissected. 

The  muscles  and  tendons  everywhere  were  so  dense 
as  to  dull  my  knives  at  almost  every  cut.  Down  the 
back  of  the  animal  runs  three  rows  of  conical  bony 
plates,  the  middle  one  the  largest,  and  to  this  row  we 
find  the  spinal  process  from  the  vertebra  attached,  by 
ossification,  (a  fact  not  recorded  so  far  as  I  can  ascer 
tain)  and  requiring  the  saw  at  these  points  to  remove 
the  skin.  The  tusks  of  the  alligator  are  constantly 
replaced  by  new  ones,  either  when  one  has  been  lost  or 
by  regular  shedding.  Their  teeth  are  round,  conical, 
not  very  sharp,  38  below,  40  above.  In  the  specimen 
under  examination  the  teeth  are  very  irregular  as  to 
size,  and  not  arranged  as  described  in  works  devoted  to 
Natural  History.  In  the  first  place  the  jaws  present 
a  waved  or  notched  outline,  the  highest  points  hav¬ 
ing  large  teeth,  the  intermediate  points,  or  hollow, 
of  the  waved  line,  being  studded  with  smaller  teeth, 
and  in  the  jaws,  (above  and  below,)  are  pits  or  little 
round  holes,  into  which  the  opposite  teeth  fit  closely 
when  the  mouth  is  closed.  And  yet  another  point  in 
which  the  specimen  under  consideration  does  not  cor¬ 
respond  to  any  description  I  have  found,  and  that  is  a 
total  absence  of  the  webb  from  the  hind  feet,  while 
the  fore  feet  are  half  webbed. 

As  to  the  size  attained  by  the  alligator  I  can  find  no 
accurate  account.  W aterton  captured  one  over  ten  feet 
in  length,  and  the  largest  in  any  collection,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  is  about  twelve  feet.  It  is  the  intention  to 
stuff  the  skin  and  preserve  this  specimen  as  life-like  as 
possible,  and  to  articulate  the  bones  for  a  complete 
skeleton.  w.  b.  f. 


The  teacher’s  calling  is  honorable;  but  those  who 
despise  it  have  the  merit  of  consistency — they  owe 
but  little  to  the  schoolmaster. 


THE  FREE  SCHOOLS  OF  INDIANA. 

NEW  LAWS. 

The  Free  School  System  of  Indiana  is  gradually  im¬ 
proving,  and  now  ranks  with  the  systems  of  surround¬ 
ing  States  very  favorably.  The  Legislature  that  ad¬ 
journed  on  the  10th  of  last  month  (March)  passed  some 
very  important  school  measures,  and  the  Governor  has 
approved  them  without  exception.  The  following  is 
the  law  just  passed  on 

COUNTY  SUPERVISION. 

A  Bill  to  amend  an  act  entitled  “  An  act  to  provide  for 
a  general  system  of  common  schools,  the  officer^ 
thereof,  and  their  respective  powers  and  duties, 
and  matters  properly  connected  therewith,  and 
prescribing  the  fees  for  certain  officers,  therein 
named,  and  for  the  establishment  and  regulation  of 
township  libraries,  and  to  repeal  all  laws  inconsistent 
therewith,  providing  penalties  therein  prescribed,” 
approved  March  6,  1865,  and  adding  supplemental 
sections  thereto.  Approved  March  8,  1873. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Indiana,  That  section  15  of  the  above  en¬ 
titled  act  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  That  section  33  of  said  act  be  amended  to 
read  as  follows,  to-wit :  Section  33.  The  township  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  several  townships  shall  meet  at  the  office 
of  the  County  Auditor  of  their  respective  counties  on 
the  first  Monday  in  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  seven¬ 
ty-three,  and  biennially  thereafter,  and  appoint  a 
County  Superintendent,  who  shall  be  a  citizen  of  such 
county,  whose  official  term  shall  expire  as  soon  as  his 
successor  is  appointed  and  qualified,  who,  before  enter¬ 
ing  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  shall  take  and  sub¬ 
scribe  an  oath  that  he  will  faithfully  perform  his  duties 
as  such  officer  according  to  law,  which  oath  shall  be 
filed  with  the  County  Auditor,  and  shall  execute  a 
bond  with  freehold  surety,  to  the  approval  of  the 
County  Auditor,  payable  to  the  State  of  Indiana,  in 
the  penal  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  conditioned 
that  he  will  discharge  his  duties  according  to  law,  and 
faithfully  account  for  and  pay  over  to  the  proper  per¬ 
son  all  money  which  may  come  into  his  hands  by 
reason  of  such  office ;  and  thereupon  the  County  Au¬ 
ditor  shall  report  the  name  and  post-office  address  of 
the  person  appointed  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction ;  Provided,  however,  that  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  shall  have  power  to  dismiss  any  County 
Superintendent  for  immorality,  incompetency  or  gen¬ 
eral  neglect  of  duty,  or  for  acting  as  agent  for  the  sale 
of  any  text  book,  school  furniture  or  maps;  but  no 
County  Superintendent  shall  be  dismissed  without  giv¬ 
ing  him  written  notice  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the 
Auditor,  ten  days  before  the  first  day  of  the  term  of 
the  County  Commissioners  at  which  the  cause  is  to  be 
heard,  and  the  said  notice  shall  state  the  charges  pre¬ 
ferred  against  the  Superintendent,  the  character  of  the 
instrument  in  which  they  are  preferred,  whether  peti¬ 
tion,  complaint  or  other  writing,  and  in  the  name  of 
those  preferring  the  same.  And  the  duties  required  of 
the  School  Examiner  by  this  act  shall  hereafter  be  per¬ 
formed  by  the  County  Superintendent.  Whenever  a 
vacancy  shall  occur  in  the  office  of  County  Superin¬ 
tendent  by  death,  resignation,  or  removal,  the  said  trus¬ 
tees,  on  the  notice  of  the  County  Auditor,  shall  assem¬ 
ble  at  the  office  of  said  Auditor  and  fill  such  vacancy 
for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  provided,  and  the  County  Auditor  shall  be 
clerk  of  such  election  in  all  cases,  and  give  the  casting 
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vote  in  case  of  a  tie,  and  shall  keep  the  record  of  such 
election  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  3.  That  section  37  of  said  act  be  amended  to 
read  as  follows,  to-wit : 

Sec.  37.  The  County  Superintendent  shall  hold  at 
least  one  public  examination  each  month  in  the  year, 
in  his  county,  and  in  no  case  shall  he  grant  a  license 
upon  a  private  examination,  and  all  licenses  granted 
by  him  shall  be  limited  to  the  county  in  which  they 
are  granted. 

Sec.  4.  That  section  39  of  said  act  be  amended  to 
read  as  follows,  to-wit : 

Sec.  39.  Tiie  County  Superintendent  shall  have  the 
general  superintendence  of  the  schools  of  his  county. 
He  shall  attend  each  Township  Institute  at  least  once 
in  each  year,  when  he  shall  preside  at  the  same  and 
conduct  its  exercises.  He  shall  visit  each  school  of  the 
county  at  least  once  each  year,  and  as  much  oftener  as 
he  may  deem  it  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  increas¬ 
ing  their  usefulness,  and  elevate  as  far  as  practicable 
the  poorer  schools  to  the  standard  of  the  best.  He 
shall  encourage  Teachers’  institutes  and  associations, 
and  shall  labor  in  every  practicable  way  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  teaching,  and  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  schools  of  the  county.  In  all  controversies  of  a 
general  nature  arising  under  the  school  laws,  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  County  Superintendent  shall  first  be  sought, 
whence  an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  on  a  written  statement  of  facts,  certified  to  by 
the  County  Superintendent.  Provided  that  nothing  in 
this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  change  or  abridge 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  Court  in  cases  arising  under  the 
school  laws  of  this  State,  and  the  right  of  any  person 
to  bring  suit  in  any  Court  in  any  case  arising  under  the 
school  laws,  shall  not  be  abridged  by  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  He  shall  at  all  times  carry  out  the  orders 
and  instructions  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  shall 
constitute  the  medium  between  the  State  Superinten¬ 
dent  and  subordinate  school  oificers  and  the  schools : 
Provided,  that  city  schools  having  a  Superintendent 
employed  by  their  board  may,  at  the  request  of  said 
board,  be  exempt  from  the  general  superintendence 
authorized  in  this  section. 

Sec.  5.  That  section  43  of  said  act  be  amended  to 
read  as  follows,  to-wit: 

Sec.  43.  The  County  Superintendent  shall  receive 
four  dollars  for  every  day  actually  employed  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  required  by  this  act.  But  before 
the  County  Commissioners  shall  allow  his  per  diem, 
the  same  shall  be  presented  in  a  bill  of  acccoun^pjbat- 
ing  in  separate  items  the  nature  and  amount  of  serf  ice 
rendered  on  each  day  for  which  he  claims  conmensa- 
tion,  which  bill  of  account  shall  be  verified  by  affidavit 
to  the  effect  that  the  same  and  each  item  thereof  are 
just  and  true.  The  County  Auditor  shall  draw  his 
warrant  on  the  County  Treasurer  for  the  amount  allow¬ 
ed  by  the  Board  in  favor  of  said  Superintendent,  and 
the  Treasurer  shall  pay  the  said  warrant  out  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  county  revenue.  Provided,  however.  That  the 
said  Board  of  Commissioners  shall  have  power  to  de¬ 
termine  the  number  of  days  in  the  year  in  which  the 
County  Superiniendent  may  labor  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties  required  of  him  in  visiting  schools ;  and 
provided  further,  the  number  of  days  so  allowed  in 
each  year  for  visiting  schools  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
whole  number  of  schools  in  such  county,  over  which 
such  Superintendent  has  control,  and  he  shall  receive 
no  perquisites  whatever. 

Sec.  6.  The  County  Superintendent  shall,  at  least 
once  in  each  year,  and  as  much  oftener  as  he  may  deem 
proper,  fully  examine  the  dockets,  records  and  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Courts,  County  Auditor, 
County  Commissioners,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Prose¬ 
cuting  Attorneys,  and  Mayors  of  cities,  and  see  that 


all  fines,  forfeitures,  unclaimed  fees,  liquor  licenses, 
and  surplus  dog  tax,  etc.,  are  promptly  collected,  re¬ 
ported,  and  paid  over  to  the  proper  fund  of  revenue. 
He  shall  see  that  the  full  amount  of  interest  on  school 
funds  is  paid  and  apportioned,  and  when  there  is  a  de¬ 
ficit  of  interest  on  any  school  fund,  or  a  loss  of  any 
school  fund  or  revenue  by  the  county,  that  proper  war 
rants  are  issued  for  the  reimbursement  of  the  same. 

Sec.  7.  The  oificial  dockets,  records,  and  books  of 
account  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Courts,  County  Auditor, 
County  Commissioners,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Prosecut¬ 
ing  Attorneys,  Mayors  of  cities  and  township  school 
trustees,  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of 
the  County  Superintendent,  and  whenever  he  shall  find 
that  any  of  said  officers  have  neglected  or  refused  to 
collect  and  pay  over  interests,  fines,  forfeitures,  license 
or  other  claims  due  the  school  funds  and  revenues  of 
the  State,  or  have  misapplied  the  school  funds  or  reve¬ 
nues  in  their  possession,  he  shall  be  required  to  insti¬ 
tute  suit  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Indiana  for  the 
recovery  of  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  fund 
or  revenues,  and  make  report  of  the  same  to  the  Board 
of  County  Commissioners  and  to  the  State  Superin¬ 
tendent. 

Sec.  8.  The  County  Superintendent  and  the  Trus¬ 
tees  of  the  townships  and  the  School  Trustees  of  the 
towns  and  cities  of  the  county,  shall  constitute  a 
County  Board  of  Education.  Said  Board  shall  meet 
semi-annually,  at  the  office  of  the  County  Superintend¬ 
ent,  on  the  first  days  of  May  and  September,  unless  the 
said  days  be  Sunday ;  if  so,  on  the  day  following.  A 
majority  of  said  Trustees  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
The  County  Superintendent  shall  preside  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  said  Board,  and  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  on  all 
questions  as  other  members  of  the  same  are  allowed 
to  vote.  Said  Board  shall  consider  the  general  wants 
and  needs  of  the  schools  and  school  property  of  which 
they  have  charge,  and  all  matters  relating  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  school  furniture,  books,  maps,  charts,  etc. 
The  change  of  text-books,  except  in  cities,  and  in  the 
care  and  management  of  township  libraries,  shall  be 
determined  by  such  Board,  and  each  township  shall 
conform  as  nearly  as  practicable  to  its  action,  but  no 
text-book  adopted  by  the  County  Board  shall  be 
changed  within  three  years  from  the  date  of  such 
adoption,  except  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  all  members 
of  such  Board, 

Sec.  9.  At  least  one  Saturday  in  each  month  during 
which  the  public  schools  may  be  in  progress,  shall  be 
devoted  to  township  institutes  or  model  schools  for  im¬ 
provement  of  teachers,  and  two  Saturdays  may  be  ap¬ 
propriated  at  the  discretion  of  the  towiMkip  trustee  of 
any  township ;  such  institute  shall  be  ^^^Ded  over  by 
a  teacher  or  other  person  designated  l^BRe  trustee  of 
the  township.  The  township  trustee  shall  specify  in  a 
written  contract  with  each  teacher,  that  such  teacher 
shall  attend  the  full  session  of  each  institute  contem¬ 
plated  herein,  or  forfeit  one  day’s  wages  for  every  day’s 
absence  therefrom,  unless  such  absence  shall  be  occa¬ 
sioned  by  sickness. 

Sec.  10.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  confiict  with 
this  act,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed.  Pro¬ 
vided,  the  School  Examiners  of  the  several  counties 
shall  discharge  their  duties  until  a  Superintendent 
shall  be  elected  and  qualified  under  this  act. 

Sec.  11.  Whereas,  an  emergency  exists  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  taking  effect  of  this  act,  it  shall  take  effect  and 
be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  above  is  a  great  ad_ 
vance  over  the  old  system  of  County  School  Examin. 
ers.  The  new  County  Superintendent  is  required  to 
discharge  all  the  duties  of  School  Examiner,  and  many 
other  duties  of  vital  importance  to  the  workings  of  the 
free  school  system-  He  holds  monthly  examinations 
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for  licensing  teachers  and  superintends  the  schools- 
This  supervision  is  needed  badly  in  every  part  of  the 
State,  and  it  is  hoped  that  under  the  new  law  the 
“  poorer  schools  will  be  elevated  to  the  standard  of  the 
best.” 

Other  important  acts  have  been  approved ;  but  our 
limited  space  will  not  permit  us  to  print  the  acts  in 
full.  We  give  some  of  the  more  salient  points. 

The  new  law  requires  the  Council  of  cities  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  towns  to  appoint  at  their  first 
meeting  in  April,  three  School  Trustees,  who  are  to  de¬ 
termine  by  lot  who  shall  serve  one,  two  or  three  years, 
respectively,  and  annually  thereafter  only  one  trustee 
is  appointed.  They  are  required  to  organize  by  elect¬ 
ing  one  of  their  number  President,  one  Secretary,  and 
•one  Treasurer.  They  are  also  required  to  give  suitable 
honds.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  this  Board,  the  Coun- 
•cil  of  cities  or  Board  of  Trustees  of  towns,  appoint  an. 
■other  trustee  for  the  unexpired  term. 

Township  Trustees  and  School  Trustees  of  cities  and 
towns  are  now  required  to  make  their  settlements  with 
the  ('ounty  Commissioners  on  the  first  Monday  after 
the  second  Tuesday  in  October.  This  will  require  a 
special  session  of  that  Board  for  the  settlement,  and 
the  law  so  provides.  The  advantage  in  this  will  be 
that  old  trustees  will  make  their  settlements  at  the 
close  of  their  term  of  office,  and  just  as  the  newly 
elected  trustees  are  ready  to  enter  upon  the  discharge 
of  their  duties. 

A  special  school  tax  of  50  cents  on  the  $1 00  worth  of 
taxable  property,  and  $1  on  each  poll,  is  now  the  limit 
for  special  school  revenue.  This  is  double  the  limit  of 
the  old  law. 

The  enumeration  of  children  taken  heretofore  in 
July  and  August,  will  now  be  taken  in  March  and 
April.  This  will  enable  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  to  make  his  apportionments  both  on  the 
same  basis.  These  apportionments  will  now  be  made 
on  the  4th  Monday  in  May  and  the  1st  day  of  January. 

County  Superintendents  are  required  to  furnish 
written  rep^^^ith  their  statistical  reports  to  the  De¬ 
partment  oi^H^ic  Instruction.  These  written  reports 
will  be  founflreeful  in  making  up  the  State  Superin¬ 
tendent’s  report  to  the  Legislature. 

The  new  law  provides  that  “  all  taxpayers  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  school  meetings,  except 
married  women  and  minors.”  Such  school  meetings 
have  all  the  powers  of  school  meetings  under  the  old 
law,  except  the  “  designation  of  their  teachers.”  The 
trustees  are  authorized  to  employ  the  teachers  for  all 
the  schools.  This  is  a  most  excellent  change,  for  it 
will  avoid  the  thousand  difficulties  incident  to  the  se¬ 
lection  of  teachers  by  the  popular  vote. 

All  the  school  funds  held  in  trust  by  the  counties 
must  hereafter  be  placed  at  8  per  cent,  interest  instead 
of  seven.  This  will  give  an  annual  increase  to  the  tui¬ 
tion  revenue,  as  soon  as  the  change  is  effected,  of  about 
$40,000 

The  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  will 
each  receive  $5  per  day,  and  5  cents  per  mile  for  each 


mile  necessarily  traveled  while  engaged  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  duty.  They  are  also  allowed  their  ex¬ 
penses  for  clerk  hire,  postage,  &c. 

Cities  and  towns  are  now  authorized  by  law  to  employ 
Superintendents  for  their  schools  and  to  pay  their  sala¬ 
ries  from  the  special  school  revenue. 

The  trustees  of  two  or  more  District  municipal  cor¬ 
porations,  for  school  purposes,  have  the  power  to  pur¬ 
chase  suitable  grounds  and  erect  suitable  buildings 
thereon  for  joint  graded  schools.  Now,  if  two  town¬ 
ships,  or  a  town  and  township,  desire  to  build  a  joint 
graded  school  building,  they  can  do  so  under  the  new 
act. 

Cities  and  incorporated  towns  are  now  authorized  to 
issue  $50,000  in  bonds  for  building  school  houses.  The 
old  law  was  $30,000 — an  increase  of  $20,000.  This  will 
enable  cities  and  incorporated  towns  to  build  good 
school  buildings.  The  special  school  tax  being  double, 
will  enable  Township  Trustees  to  build  good  houses. 

The  salary  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  was  increased  $700 — from  $1,300  to  $2,000.  The 
State  Normal  School’s  tuition  fund  was  changed  from 
$10,000  to  $15,000  per  annum.  The  Institution  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  further  annual  income  of  $2,000  for  incidental 
expenses,  and  has  received,  further,  $7,500  to  pay  off 
indebtedness. 

The  State  University  has  received  some  liberal  an¬ 
nual  appropriations  to  assist  her ;  about  $15,000  annu¬ 
ally.  $60,000  was  appropriated  to  Purdue  University — 
the  State’s  Agricultural  College  at  Lafayette. 

Thanks  are  due  to  the  present  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Hon.  Milton  B.  Hopkins,  and  to 
the  late  Legislature,  for  so  many  important  and  valua¬ 
ble  laws.  Let  the  people  of  the  State  use  every  means 
within  their  power  to  elevate  the  standard  of  Indiana’s 
great  free  school  system.  A. 


^elections. 

THE  IDEA  OF  A  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  Normal  School  to  the  State  Superin¬ 
tendent,  express  so  concisely  and  clearly  the  “  idea  ”  of 
our  Normal  School,  that  we  publish  them  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  our  readers : 

“  All  science  is  a  product  of  mind.  The  teacher 
should  know  the  faculties  of  mind  chiefly  exercised  in 
learning  a  given  science.  Each  faculty  may  contribute 
its  products.  It  is  of  importance  that  these  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  each  other,  that  their  relations  be 
known,  and  that  the  order  in  which  the  different  fac¬ 
ulties  can  give  their  products  be  known.  This  knowl¬ 
edge  attained,  the  teacher  can  determine  the  order  in 
which,  and  the  method  by  which,  the  parts  of  a  sub¬ 
ject  should  be  presented.  There  are  transition  periods 
in  the  growth  of  a  mind.  There  is  a  time  when  sense 
perception,  a  time  when  memory  and  imagination,  and 
a  time  when  abstraction  and  reason  are  the  leading 
forms  of  mental  action.  The  teacher  needs  to  recog  - 
nize  these  periods,  so  as  to  adapt  his  instruction  to  the 
state  of  the  child’s  developement.  The  teacher  has  to 
do  with  the  moral  nature  of  the  child.  There  are 
motives  which  can  be  presented  to  a  pupil’s  mind  to 
incite  him  to  action,  which  will  lead  him  to  the  forma- 
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tion  of  a  character  morally  courageous,  self-reliant,  pa¬ 
tient,  truthful,  kind,  considerate,  benevolent.  There 
are  other  motives  which  can  be  presented,  that  will 
lead  to  the  formation  of  a  character  proud,  selfish,  un- 
amiable,  deceitful,  arrogant.  Character  is  more  than 
scholarship.  That  teacher’s  work  which  develops  the 
latter  at  the  expense  of  the  former,  is  a  sad  failure. 
From  these  statements  and  explanations,  it  may  be 
seen  that  the  field  of  the  Normal  School  is  a  distinct 
one ;  that  its  field  is  occupied  by  no  other  school ;  that 
it  is  the  rival  of  no  other  school ;  that  its  specific  func¬ 
tion  is  an  important  one  in  the  school  system  of  the 
State.” 

CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION. 

Pupils,  if  females,  must  be  sixteen  years  of  age;  if 
males,  eighteen.  They  must  possess  good  moral  char¬ 
acter,  and  average  intellectual  abilities.  If  residents 
of  Indiana,  they  must  promise  to  teach,  if  practicable, 
in  the  common  schools  of  the  State  a  period  equal  to 
twice  that  spent  as  pupils  in  the  Normal  School.  They 
must  pass  a  fair  examination  in  reading,  spelling,  geog¬ 
raphy,  and  in  arithmetic  through  percentage.  They 
must  write  a  legible  hand,  and  be  able  to  analyze  and 
parse  simple  sentences. 

OUTLINE  OP  THE  "  IDEA.” 

First.  Students  enter  by  examination,  and  are 
classed  according  to  ability  and  attainments. 

Second.  Students  lead  to  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  subjects  which  they  are  to  teach — i.  e.,  if  they  have 
the  capacity  and  energy  to  master  them,  if  they  have 
not,  after  a  fair  trial,  they  are  kindly  notified  that  it 
will  be  better  to  try  some  other  occupation. 

Third.  Study  of  the  mind. 

(a)  Classification  of  its  faculties. 

{bS  Their  relation  of  dependence, 
fc)  Their  products. 

\d)  The  law  and  order  of  mental  development. 

Fourth.  Education. 

(al  Its  nature. 

\b)  Kinds.  First,  physical;  second,  intellectual; 
third,  moral ;  fourth,  eesthetic. 

(c)  Methods  by  which  each  kind  is  secured. 

Fifth.  Examination  of  school  studies,  with  a  view 
of  determining  what  parts  of  each  subject  are  products 
of  the  different  faculties,  and  from  their  stand  point 
determining  the  order  of  presenting  the  different  sub¬ 
jects  and  the  method  of  presentation  at  the  different 
stages  of  mental  development.  Also  the  relative 
value  of  the  different  subjects  as  matter  of  useful  in¬ 
formation  and  as  means  of  discipline. 

Sixth.  The  “  Idea  ”  of  the  School. 

(al  Its  origin. 

{b)  Necessity  in  present  state  of  society. 

(c)  Its  true  ends. 

\d)  Its  proper  organization  to  meet  these  ends. 

(e)  Its  relation  to  the  progress  of  civilization. 

Seventh.  Observation^nd  Practice  in  the  Model  Schools 
by  the  Students. 

(a)  Observation  till  he  can  accurately  report  and 
interpret  the  meaning  of  each  exercise. 

(6)  Practice  in  teaching  under  criticism  till  students 
can  plan  and  conduct  recitation,  and  manage  classes 
efficiently. 

The  management  of  the  Institution  conforms  to  the  intent  of 
the  law  by  which  it  was  created. 


HOW  TO  READ. 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  says,  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  WomarCs  Journal : 

“  I  was  once  called  upon  to  prescribe  intellectually 
for  a  young  girl  of  fair  abilities,  who  showed  no  want 
of  brains  in  conversation,  but  had  a  perfect  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  books.  She  read  dutifully  and  torpidly  what¬ 
ever  was  set  before  her — novels,  travels,  history,  all 


were  the  same.  Each  page  drove  out  the  previous 
page,  and  her  memory  was  blank.  Her  parents  asked 
me  to  teach  her  to  read.  She  joined  in  the  request, 
and  I  consented  to  the  experiment,  on  the  condition 
that  she  would  faithfully  read  a  single  book  in  the 
way  I  should  direct.  She  consented. 

“It  was  the  time  of  Kossouth’s  visit,  when  every¬ 
body  was  talking  about  the  Hungarian  revolution. 
The  book  I  chose  was  ‘  Hungary  in  1848,’  by  Brace,  of 
far  more  interest  then  than  now.  I  pi  escribed  it  in 
daily  doses  of  one  chapter.  If  possible,  she  was  to 
read  that,  the  chapters  being  short;  but  under  no  con¬ 
ceivable  circumstances  was  she  to  read  more.  After 
each  chapter,  she  was  to  put  down  in  a  blank  book  1 
gave  her  some  remarks  suggested  by  it.  She  must 
mention  something  that  had  interested  her,  or  seek 
the  explanation  of  some  word,  or  anything  else  she 
pleased.  Her  comment  might  be  only  to  say  that 
Gorgy  was  a  traitor,  or  to  inquire  how  his  name  should 
be  pronounced ;  but,  at  least,  there  should  be  one  sen¬ 
tence  of  remark  per  chapter.  From  time  to  time  I 
was  to  see  what  she  had  written,  and  answer  her  ques¬ 
tions,  if  any.  This  was  the  prescription,  and  she  took 
it  courageously. 

“  I  knew  in  advance  what  would  be  the  greatest  dif¬ 
ficulty.  It  was  to  keep  her  to  one  chapter.  It  seemed 
to  her  such  a  mistake,  such  a  waste  of  opportunity, 
when  she  could  so  easily  manage  five  or  six  chapters  in 
a  day.  Had  she  done  so,  all  would  have  been  lost ;  so 
I  was  inexorable.  The  consequence  was  that  she  never 
failed  to  read  her  chapter ;  and  when  she  got  to  the 
end  of  it;  for  want  of  anything  better  to  do,  she  read 
it  over  again,  or  went  to  work  with  her  note-book.  It 
was  a  very  nice  note-book,  and  she  wrote  a  beautiful 
hand.  When  1  came  to  look  over  the  pages,  every  few 
days,  I  was  astonished  at  the  copiousness  and  variety 
of  her  notes.  On  some  days,  to  be  sure,  there  would 
be  but  a  single  sentence,  and  that  visibly  written  with 
effort ;  but  almost  always  there  were  questions,  doubts 
and  criticisms,  all  of  which  I  met  as  I  could.  I  found 
my  own  mind  taxed  by  hers,  and  finally  re-read  every 
chapter  carefully,  that  I  might  be  ready  for  her.  And 
at  the  end  she  told  me,  with  delight,  that  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  she  had  read  a  book. 

“Where  was  the  magic  of  the  process?  I  suppose 
mainly  in  the  restraint,  the  moderate  pace,  and  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  writing  something.  ‘  Reading,’  says  my 
Lord  Bacon,  ‘  maketh  a  full  man ;  writing,  an  exact 
man.”  To  clearly  define  and  systematize  what  you 
know,  write.” 


Teachers  must  have  tools  to  work  with.  They  can 
not  well  do  without  globes,  maps,  charts,  draughting 
instruments,  dictionaries,  blocks  for  illustrating  the 
roots,  sets  of  weights  and  measures,  a  number  of  objects 
for  object  lessons,  etc.;  and  they  could  make  their  teach¬ 
ing  much  more  effective  if  tli^y  could  have  the  use  of 
apparatus  of  a  kind  to  enable  them  to  perform  at  least 
some  of  the  simple  philosophical  and  chemical  experi¬ 
ments.  Many  school  boards  object  to  procuring  appa¬ 
ratus,  because  they  say  it  is  soon  destroyed;  one  teacher 
gets  it  and  his  successor  throws  it  aside,  and  during  va¬ 
cation  it  is  lost  or  stolen.  There  is  some  force  in  what 
these  school  boards  allege,  and  yet  good  teaching  can 
not  be  done  without  tools.  How  would  it  do  for  the 
teacher  to  procure  his  own  ?  Boards  of  directors  might, 
in  that  case,  contract  for  the  services  of  teachers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  use  of  the  instruments  belonging  to  their 
profession.  Of  course  they  would  be  willing  to  pay  a 
higher  salary  to  a  teacher  with  instruments  than  one 
withoitt  them.  What  Board  of  Directors  will  be  the 
first  to  advertise  for  teachers,  including  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  their  profession? — Pa.  School  Journal. 


